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Unless otherwise indicated, all sessions at 
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Thursday November 17, 1988 
9:30 Registration Buchanan Penthouse 
9:45 Greetings: A. Jean Elder (UBC-History; Chair, 
Committee for Medieval Studies) 

Introduction, and Dedication of Workshop in memory of 
Frank Talmage: Richard Menkis (UBC-Religious Studies) 


SESSION I CURRICULUM 


10:00-11:15 
Chair: Janos M. Bak (UBC-History) 


The Study of the Bible in Ashkenazi Jewry: A Re- 
evaluation 
Abstract of talk proposed by Frank Talmage 


Biblical and Talmudic Studies in Ashkenazi Jewry 


Ephraim Kanarfogel 
(Stern College/Yeshiva University, New York) 


Maimonides on the Ideal Curriculum 
Idit Dobbs-Weinstein 
(Vanderbilt University, Nashville) 


11:15 COFFEE 


SESSION II CURRICULUM: MYSTICISM AND 
EDUCATION 


11:30-12:30 
Chair: Hanna E. Kassis (UBC-Religious Studies) 


Mysticism, Indoctrination and Society 
Mark Verman 
(St. John's University, Collegeville, Minn.) 


Moses Cordovero and Kabbalistic Education in the 
Sixteenth Century 

Ira Robinson 

(Concordia University, Montreal) 


12:30 LUNCH 
Buchanan D250 Registration required 


SESSION III 
UNDEREXPLORED ISSUES 


2:00-3:45 
Chair: E.A.E. Bongie (UBC-Classics) 


Education and Sectarianism: the Karaites 
Barry Walfish 
(University of Toronto) 


Académies rabbiniques de Jérusalem a la fin du 
moyen-fage. Etat des questions 

Gérard Nahon 

(Ecole pratique des hautes études, Ve section) 


Medical Books and Medical Education in the High 
Middle Ages: The Case of the Jews 


Joseph Shatzmiller 

(University of Toronto) 

7:00 BANQUET 

Hillel House Registration required 
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Friday November 18, 1988 
SESSION IV SOCIAL ASPECTS 


9:00-10:00 
Lasserre 102 
Chair: R.W. Unger (UBC-History) 


Jewish School Life in the Middle Ages: The 
Picture of Authority in Hebrew Illuminated 
Manuscripts 

Violet-Belle Mulholland 

(Graduate student, UBC-Religious Studies) 


Rejudaization and Feminism in the Transmission 
of the Judeo-Spanish Romance 

Messod Salama 

(Memorial University of Newfoundland, St. John's) 


10:00 COFFEE Buchanan Penthouse 


10:30-11:00 

A Model of Female Autonomy? On the Education 
and Life of Gliickel of Hameln 

Linda Feldman 

(University of Western Ontario, London) 


12:30 KEYNOTE ADDRESS/LEON AND THEA 
KOERNER MEMORIAL LECTURE 

Buchanan A 106 

Chair: A. Jean Elder (UBC-History; Chair, Committee for 
Medieval Studies) 


Children and Adults in Medieval Germanic Jewry: 
A Perspective on Ariés's Centuries of Childhood 
from Jewish Sources 

Israel Ta-Shma 

(Professor, Department of Talmud, Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem; Head, Institute for Microfilming Hebrew 
Manuscripts) 


1:30 LUNCH AND CLOSING REMARKS 
Hillel House Registration required 


ABSTRACTS 


SESSION I CURRICULUM 


The Study of the Bible in Ashkenazi Jewry: A Re- 
evaluation 

The image of Jewish unfamiliarity with Scripture qua 
Scripture in traditional Ashkenazi Jewish circles stems from 
the curriculum of the eastern Europe yeshivah of the 
eighteenth century and its heirs today in North America and 
Israel. An examination of the actual literature of medieval 
Ashkenazi Jewry will indicate an intense concern both with 
Scripture in its own right and with its cognate discipline 
grammar. While cut off from the latest developments in Ibero- 
Jewish philology and having apparently no knowledge of, or 
ability to use, the Latin speculative grammarians, the 
Ashkenazim by no means lacked philological sophistication. 
The term "Book" in "People of the Book” originally meant 
Scripture. This paper is an attempt to examine to what extent 
this remained true. 


Ephraim Kanarfogel 
(Stern College/Yeshiva University, New York) 


Biblical and Talmudic Study in Ashkenazi Jewry 

The innovations in Talmudic study introduced by twelfth- 
century French and German Tosafists have been amply 
documented. The first part of this paper will analyze these 
developments in light of the methods for Talmudic study that 
were prevalent in pre-Crusade Ashkenaz. Several institutional 
and cultural factors that may have contributed to the shift in 
methodology will be suggested. 

The extent and nature of biblical studies in medieval 
Ashkenaz have been analyzed in recent studies by scholars such 
as F, Talmage, M. Breuer, and E. Touitou. The second part of 
this paper will discuss the place of biblical studies within the 
Tosafist academies. Biblical studies were not as essential to the 
Tosafists and their students as they had been in the pre-Crusade 
period. This fact did not escape the attention of the German 
Pietists, whose critique of biblical studies in Ashkenaz c. 1200 


was no less sharp than their criticisms in regard to Talmudic 
study. 


Idit Dobbs-Weinstein 
(Vanderbilt University, Nashville) 


Maimonides on the Ideal Curriculum 

Although Moses Maimonides never wrote a systematic 
treatise on the ordering of the sciences, his magnum opus, the 
Guide of the Perplexed, which is composed as a response to a 
perplexed student seeking help from a former master, provides 
a comprehensive account of the ideal educational curriculum. 
Insofar as the generic student of the Guide is perplexed, 
Maimonides’ account is also a critique of the inappropriate 
methods of education which lead to perplexity rather than to 
knowledge. 

This paper will examine Maimonides’ account of the proper 
ordering of the sciences against the background of the 
educational curriculum practiced in the medieval Islamic and 
Judeo-arabic world. In light of similar efforts by both Alfarabi 
and Avicenna, and given their influence upon Maimonides’ 
thought, the paper will first examine Maimonides’ work in the 
context of the Arabic-language intellectual milieux. Second, 
the paper will investigate Maimonides’ hierarchical ordering of 
the sciences in relation to the two-fold nature of the medieval 
curriculum, the biblical and the philosophical, in order to 
determine the extent of possible congruity and incongruity 
between them. Finally, the paper will argue that, 
notwithstanding the controversies about Maimonides' thought, 
the relations between the exoteric and esoteric layers of 
meaning and thus orders of knowledge outlined by him are 
continuous rather than disruptive. 


SESSION II CURRICULUM: 
MYSTICISM AND EDUCATION 


Mark Verman 
(St John's University, Collegeville, Minn.) 


Mysticism, Indoctrination and Society 

Jewish society in Western Europe underwent a radical 
ideological transformation toward the end of the 12th century 
and continuing into the 13th. Owing to a confluence of 
factors, intellectual and socio-political, the theological 
underpinnings of Judaism were reformulated and an 
unparalleled outpouring of mystical literature was generated. 
Intense theosophical speculation, which had hitherto been an 
esoteric enterprise, moved rapidly into the public domain. 
However, instead of a single model being articulated, a number 
of competing mystical theologies were formulated. To date, 
attention has been focused almost exclusively on analysing and 
interpreting these different systems. We shall examine a 
different issue, the social ramifications of this activity. 

Each of the mystical theologies originated and was located 
in a specific region: Germany, Provence or Spain. Moreover, 
the proponents of these systems adopted widely divergent 
tactics in promoting their views. The Hasidei Ashkenaz, or 
German Pietists, sought to create a new society based on their 
ideology. After encountering some resistance to their spiritual 
regime they attempted to establish separate communities, the 
members of which would be dedicated to their ideals. In Spain, 
on the other hand, the mystics publicized and promoted their 
writings. Although they also encountered opposition, some 
coped by modifying the more radical elements of their theories. 
Significantly, the German spiritual movement was short lived, 
while its Spanish counterpart flourished for well over a century 
and the mystical theology which it espoused became normative 
in Judaism. 


Tra Robinson 
(Concordia University, Montreal) 


Moses Cordovero and Kabbalistic Education in the 
Sixteenth Century 

The sixteenth century was the period in which the study of 
Jewish mysticism called Kabbalah assumed its place as an 
integral part of the education of the Jewish scholarly elite. 
Hitherto, Kabbalistic education took place in the context of 
limited, esoteric circles of scholars. Now large numbers of 
Jews were approaching Kabbalistic study. In order to deal with 
this situation, Moses Cordovero, one of the most prominent 
Kabbalistic teachers of the sixteenth century, wrote a treatise 
entitled Or Ne‘erav (The Pleasant Light) in which he advocated 
widespread education in the Kabbalistic tradition and attempted 
to provide an elementary introduction to the field. A study of 
this treatise yields important information on both the state of 
Kabbalah as it "went public” as well as insight on the 
contemporary educational methodologies in the Jewish world. 


SESSION III 
UNDEREXPLORED ISSUES 


Barry Walfish 
(University of Toronto) 


Education and Sectarianism: The Karaites 

The Karaites are a Jewish sect which broke away from 
rabbinic Judaism in the mid-eighth century at a time when the 
latter was asserting its hegemony over the entire Jewish world. 
Ostensibly, the cause of the break was the unwillingness of a 
small group of Babylonian Jews to accept the authority of the 
oral tradition as transmitted and interpreted by the rabbis of 
Babylonia and Palestine. It could, however, be argued that the 
crux of the debate centered on the question of a single 
centralized authority dictating practice to communities in 
outlying areas which did not wish to submit to their authority. 
The Karaites adopted the position that everything a Jew needed 
to know in order to serve God and live a full Jewish life could 
be found in the Bible, or be derived from it directly by the use 
of various hermeneutical principles. Thus, there was no need 
for an elaborate oral tradition which the rabbis claimed was 
coexistent with the written, and absolutely essential for 
understanding it properly. For the Karaites, the teachings of 
the Oral Law were often perversions of the teachings of the 
Bible. 

The Karaites as a group defined themselves over and against 
the Rabbanites with whom they were in a constant state of 
tension and conflict, especially in the first few centuries of 
their existence. As in so many other areas their attitudes to 
education were heavily influenced by their relations with the 
dominant group. Unfortunately, there is very little 
documentary evidence which would shed light on the 
institutional framework of Karaite education and how it was 
organized and financed. Consequently, this paper will focus 
more on the content of Karaite education: which subjects were 
studied and why, and how the curriculum changed over the 
years. Of particular interest are the changing attitudes to 
secular subjects and to rabbinic texts which can be found in the 
various literary sources available for this investigation. Some 


attention will also be paid to the role of the teacher and his 
position in the Karaite community. 


Gérard Nahon 
(Ecole pratique des hautes études, Ve section) 


Académies rabbiniques de Jérusalem a la fin du 
moyen-Age. Etat des questions 

La multiplication des ye$ivot a Jérusalem de la fin du 
moyen-Age, grace a l'appui croissant de la disapora sefarade, a 
créé un modéle d'académie rabbinique a définir d'aprés les 
"Régles” instaurées par les fondateurs, la correspondance du 
centre avec la Diaspora, les ouvrages des rabbins de Jérusalem. 

1. Les hommes des ye¥ivot: origines, grades, moyens de 
subsistance, carriéres. 

2. Les temps et les espaces de la ye¥iva: horaires, temps 
privilégiés, programmes, bibliothéques. 

3. L'idéologie de la ye¥iva: l'étude a Jérusalem dans le cadre 
de l'économie de la rédemption et les limites de son 
application. 

4. La yeSiva de Jérusalem et le diaspora. 


Joseph Shatzmiller 
(University of Toronto) 


Medical Books and Medical Education in the High 
Middle Ages: The Case of the Jews 

In order to practice medicine in southern Europe candidates. 
had to pass official examinations in which their proficiency in 
the works of Galen, Hippocrates, Razi or Maimonides would 
be tested. The Jews, for their part, arranged to translate into 
Hebrew a whole Greco-Arabic medical library in order to be 
able to stand on an equal footing with their non-Jewish 
counterparts, graduates of universities. The history of 
translations into the Hebrew of these medical works, the 
material conditions under which these translations took place, 
and the biographies of the most important translators will be 
discussed in this paper. 


SESSION IV SOCIAL ASPECTS 


Violet-Belle Mulholland 
(Graduate Student, UBC-Religious Studies) 


Jewish School Life in the Middle Ages: The 
Picture of Authority in Hebrew Illuminated 
Manuscripts 

Jewish education in the Middle Ages was deeply rooted in 
"Holy Scripture". The Torah was the “authority” and as such, 
education was aimed at penetrating the Holy Books. The desire 
to be able to read in order to fulfil his/her religious obligations 
was the goal of most Jews; however, Jewish school life in the 
Middle Ages was for the most part limited to the males. 
Teachers, as transmitters of the "authority", were bound to 
teach not just from memory but from the actual text; therefore, 
books were cherished and shared by teacher and student alike. 
While these books were thought of as valuable by the owner, 
very few of them were illustrated or illuminated. 

However, there are other books for private use, such as 
Haggadot and Bibles, that are illustrated and provide us with a 
glimpse of the teacher in the medieval world. Miniatures from 
these manuscripts reveal only the protagonists and their 
interaction since the medieval artist seemed reluctant to supply 
any extraneous details. Still, despite the artist's reticence, there 
is a great deal that we can learn about medieval Jewish 
education from the interaction between teacher and pupil. I 
shall base my discussion regarding Jewish school life on 
miniatures from selected Hebrew illuminated manuscripts 
produced from the 13th to the 15th centuries in western 
Europe. 


Messod Salama 
(Memorial University of Newfoundland, St. John's) 


Rejudaization and Feminism in the Transmission 
of the Judeo-Spanish Romancero 

Unul recently, the Judeo-Spanish Romancero, (a genre of 
ballads of Peninsular origin preserved in the Sephardic 
communities of North Africa and the Balkans from the XVth 
century) has been noted by Hispanists for its conservatism and 
archaic features,’ and was often considered a branch or 
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extension of the Peninsular oral tradition. In fact, the Judeo- 
Spanish romances had a dynamic process of their own which 
was not the sole product of acculturation or oral transmission? 
but of their own Jewish environment.? Often neglected by 
Hispanists and Sephardic scholars alike, the ballads based on 
the Bible* best reveal a process of syncretism, re-creation and 
religious inspiration.? While in the Peninsula only two 
biblical ballads survived (El sacrificio de Isaac [The Binding of 
Isaac] Tamar y Amnon [Tamar and Amnon)), a greater number 
was preserved among the Spanish-speaking Jews of the 
Diaspora.® 


Most interesting is the fact that unlike the Peninsular 
Romancero, the Sephardic one is almost exclusively a 
repertoire performed by women and for women. As such, some 
of these ballads had a domestic and ritual role. El sacrifico de 
Isaac became una cancion de parida,’ La muerte de Absalén* 
was considered a dirge or a song of lamentation for Tish‘ah 
be’ av, while El paso del Mar Rojo was sung during Passover.? 
With the exception of the biblical ballads (which were often 
sung by hazzanim as shown in a manuscript of Michael 
Hakohen, cantor for the Levantine synagogue of Venice 
[1702])! most ballads were a female preserve. In the light of 
Bakhtin's theory of bivocalism,'! the Sephardic Romancero 
may be of some interest. 

It is remarkable, in the first place, how female singers, who 
in Sephardic communities were not required to have formal 
religious education, were able to preserve faithfully all the 
complex and various Midrashic elements taken from the 
unbroken exegetical tradition (The Talmud, The Targumim, 
Genesis Rabba, Midrashim, Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, Sefer Ha- 
Yashar, Me‘am Lo’ez). The sacred character of these ballads as 
well as the Deuteronomic injunction of tampering with the 
Scriptures, also account for the compactness, uniformity and 
faithfulness of these romances. This is in total contrast with 
the Peninsular tradition where a confused reminiscence of the 
biblical episode survived and where a typological and Pauline 
interpretation was imposed. (cf. El sacrificio de Isaac) 

The active role of the female singers in the transmission of 
the Romancero in general deserves further investigation. In the 
process of transmitting these romances for almost five hundred 
years, the singers left an indelible print in the reorientation of 
certain themes, the language and restructuralization of the 
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ballads.'2 Contrary to the Peninsular early and modern ballad 
traditions, whether oral or written, the Judeo-Spanish romances 
exhibit a tendency to conclude almost systematically in a 
happy note, a feature which is also found in the Haftarot. 
There is similarly an attempt to mitigate the scenes of 
violence (El robo de Dina [The Rape of Dinah]; Tamar y 
Amnon [Tamar and Amnon)), to eliminate the epic elements 
(David y Goliat) [David and Goliath] and to shift the interest 
towards family issues (El sacrificio de Isaac; David llora a 
Absalén [David mourns Absolom], La muerte del principe don 
Juan [The Death of Prince D. Juan]). 

The Jewish elements, the role of the female singers and the 
functional social value of the Judeo-Spanish Romancero 
account for a number of particular features which differentiate 
it from the Peninsular one, and account for its popularity and 
survival. 


NOTES 
1 M. Menéndez y Pelayo, "Romances castellanos tradicionales 
entre los judfos de Levante,” Antologia de poetas liricos 
castellanos (Madrid: Libreria Hemando, 1928) VIII, 387 - 439; 
R. Menédez Pidal, "Catélogo judfoespanol,” (Espasa-Calpe, 
1972), pp. 114-79; "El romancero sefardf. Su extraordinario 
carécter conservador," R.D. Barnett, ed., The Sephardi 
Heritage. Essays on the History and Cultural Contribution of 
the Jews of Spain and Portugal. 1: 552-59 in Romances de 
America Y otros estudios. 
2 P. Benichou, Creacién poéica en el romancero tradicional 
(Madrid: Gredos, 1968): See also D. Catalan, Por campos del 
romancero. Estudios sobre la tradicion oral moderna (Madrid: 
Gredos, 1970), Siete siglos de romancero (Madrid: Gredos, 
1969). 
3 M. Salama, "The Biblical Ballads of the Sephardim: A 
Literary and Linguistic Study," Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Toronto, 1982. See also, R.W. Miller, "A Linguistic and 
Literary Study of the Sephardic Romancero...," Ph.D. Thesis, 
George Washington University, 1967. 


4 R. Menéndez Pidal devoted only two pages in his 
monumental Romancero hispanico (hispano - portugés, 
americano y sefardt) 2 vols. (Madrid: Espase - Calpe, 1968) 

5 For a catalogue of these biblical ballads, see DG. 
Armistead, El Romancero judeo-espafiol en el Archivo- 
Menéndez-Pidal (Catdlogo-indice de romances Y canciones) 
(Madrid: C4tedra-Seminario Menéndez-Pidal, 1978) I: 198-225. 
6 A. Larrea Palacin, Romances de Tetuan 2 vols. (Madrid: 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1952). 

7 §. G. Armistead and J. H. Silverman, "The Judeo-Spanish 
Ballad Chapbook, Endegas ...." Hispanic Review 38 (1970): 
47-55. 

8 M. Attias, Romancero sefaradi. romanzas y cantes populares 
en judeo-espafol (Jerusalem: Instituto Ben Zewi, 1961). See 
also S.G. Armistead and J.H. Silverman, "Hispanic Balladry 
among the Sephardic Jews of the West Coast," Western 
Folklore 19 (1960): 229-44. For the presence of a version 
among the Marranos of Portugal see S. Schwarz, Os Cristdos 
novos em Portugal no seculo XX (Lisboa Empresa Portuguesa 
de Livros, 1925). : 

9 I. Gonalez Llubera, "Three Jewish Spanish Ballads in Ms. 
British Museum add. 26967," Medium Aevum 7 (1937), 15- 
28. 

10Tzvetan Todorov, Mikhail Bakhtin, le principe dialogique 
(Paris, 1981), pp. 95-115. 

11For some of these Peninsular versions, see D. Catalan, "E/ 
sacrificio de Isaac ejemplo de recreacién colectiva,” Por 
compos del romancero. Estudios sobre la tradicién oral 
moderna (Madrid: Gredos, 1970), pp. 56-75. 

12 See El robo de Dina. This ballad dealing with violence later 
became a lyrical song with incremental formulas characteristic 
of the cantares de boda (wedding songs). 
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Linda Feldman 
(University of Western Ontario, London) 


A Model of Female Autonomy? On the Education 
and Life of Gliickel of Hameln 

Gliickel of Hameln is at first glance an anachronistic figure, 
in that she represents a model of female autonomy defying the 
models of suppressed German womanhood. Strong, clever, 
strategically and entrepreneurially astute, virtuous, and 
resolute, the widowed mother of twelve defies post- 
Reformation models of suppressed German womanhood. 

With women in general educationally, economically and 
socially marginalized, the question arises how this model of 
female autonomy represented by Gliickel is possible. This 
paper argues that to understand this phenomenon, we must 
consider Gliickel's religious and cultural background. While 
there are indications of the permeation of some burgher values 
into the parental home of Gliickel, it can be determined that 
specifically Jewish factors were decisive in Gliickel's self- 
assured independence. One such factor was the acknowledged 
need for, and acceptance of, female literacy, and the influence 
of contemporary German-Jewish literature on women. In this 
paper we shall consider the role of this factor as well as others 
(the organization of the household economy and the mother's 
role in the Jewish tradition) in understanding Gliickel. It can be 
argued that these features, by promoting practical skills and 
positive role models for women, were far more likely to foster 
autonomy in women than contemporary Christian mores. 
They may, in fact, represent the roots of the Jewish salon 
dame of the second post-Enlightenment generation. 
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The Committee for Medieval Studies is grateful 
for the generous financial assistance of the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council of 
Canada, the Dean of Arts and the Committee on 
Lectures at the University of British Columbia, 
and the Jewish Federation of Greater Vancouver 
and the Community Hebrew Education Council of 
Greater Vancouver. Special thanks are also 
extended to the Hillel House at the University of 
British Columbia for its hospitality. 


The members of the Committee for 1988-1989 are: 
A. Jean Elder (Chair); Janos Bak (History); 
E.A.E. Bongie (Classics); Richard Menkis 
(Religious Studies). 


